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White House Conference on Education 


HE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE on 

Education, to be held in Washington, D. C., 
November 28-December 1, bids fair to become an 
outstanding educational event of 1955. It will syn- 
thesize the deliberations of educators and lay citizens 
who, through State and local conferences, wil! have 
studied the problems of education in each of the 48 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and the District of Columbia. 
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Organization 

The 83d Congress authorized funds for the Con- 
ference, and for each State to hold a preliminary 
State Conference on Education, to be planned and 
operated by the State. 

On the White House Conference Committee are 
33 men and women representing different races, 
creeds, occupations, and geographical locations. 
They were appointed by the President. There are 
twice as many lay citizens as educators. This con- 
forms to the authorizing law which states that the 
Conference is to be “broadly representative of edu- 
cators and other interested citizens from all parts of 
the Nation,” and that it is to “consider and report 
to the President on the significant and pressing 
problems in the field of education.” 

One-third of the membership of the Presidential 
Committee is composed of men and women whose 
primary job is in the field of education. They in- 
clude school and college teachers, college presidents, 
supervisors, superintendents, and State department 
of education personnel. 

The Conference organization is independent of the 


* Commissioner of Education, Office of Education. 
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Office of Education, but members of the Office staff 
work closely with the staff and Committee on the 
White House Conference. 


Problems and Purposes 


Broadly conceived, the general purpose of the Con- 
ference is to involve citizens and educators in a study 
of pressing educational problems. Among those 
groups that will be included are State and national 
officials, representatives of national organizations in 
the fields of education, labor, business, religion, social 
welfare, agriculture, and women’s affairs. It is antic- 
ipated that out of the deliberations of these groups 
will come proposals for action and the placement of 
responsibility necessary for preserving, directing, and 
improving the education which the people of the 
United States want for their children. 

The agendum for the Conference has been deter- 
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mined. It will ceriter on six major questions of 
common concern: (1) What should the schools ac- 
complish? (2) In what ways can the schools be 
organized more efficiently and economically? (3) 
What are the school building needs? (4) How can 
enough good teachers be secured and kept on the 
job? (5) How can the schools be financed, built and 
operated? (6) How can a continuing public interest 
in education be obtained? 


Who Will Participate? 


Fifty-two States and Territories have appointed 
committees to plan and conduct State conferences. 
Nineteen States have held their conferences, and 
nine of these are conducting follow-up conferences. 
Twenty-seven plan regional, county, or community 
conferences in addition to the State Conference. It 
is anticipated that millions of people will be involved 
directly or indirectly at the State and local level and 
that local leadership will play a dominant role, be- 
cause it is in specific communities that educational 
problems exist. 

State and Territorial representatives will make up 
the bulk of the 2,000 participants. The Committee 
for the White House Conference will issue 1,400 invi- 
tations to persons selected by the States and Terri- 
tories to be their representatives. The number of 
invitations which each State or Territory will receive 
is based on population, with 10 invitations being the 
minimum for any one State. 


The Conference Committee has suggested the fol- 
lowing guide lines which States may wish to follow 
in their selection of participants: (a2) The appoint- 
ment of a selection committee which will recommend 
persons who have attended State conferences to be 
chosen to participate in the White House Conference; 
(b) the ratio of appointments should be on the basis 
of two or more lay citizens for every educator; (c) 
State delegations should be as diversified as pos- 
sible in terms of racial, religious, economic, social, 
and political backgrounds; and (d) State delegations 
should not be “weighted” with representatives of 
single interests such as finance, schools, teachers, or 
curriculum. 

The Committee :will issue 300 invitations to 
national organizations. These 300 national organiza- 
tions which have worked on the program may well 
represent more than 75 million United States citi- 
zens of diversified backgrounds and interests. 


Congressmen with legislative responsibilities and 
interests in the field of education, special guests, and 
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foreign observers will constitute another group of 
participants. 


Committee Organization 


The Conference Committee has divided itself into 
six subcommittees, corresponding with the subjects 
on the agendum. These subcommittees, employing 
professional educators as consultants, are bringing 
together the available facts and pointing up the issues 
in each of the six areas so that the delegates can con- 
sider the problems in the light of available facts. 

In order to give each delegate an opportunity to 
participate in. the discussions of each of the problem 
areas, the plan of discussions will be as follows. The 
2,000 delegates in general session will hear the major 
topic discussed by a member of the committee who 
has served on the subcommittee studying the partic- 
ular area. Conference discussion groups of 10 per- 
sons will meet at 200 tables, each with a chairman 
and key questions for discussion. Each group will 
prepare a report of its findings for its chairman. The 
200 chairmen will then meet at 20 tables of 10 persons 
each. These groups will discuss and prepare con- 
solidated reports and then select one of their members 
to speak for them. The 20 chairmen will then meet 
to prepare a consolidated report for one of their 
spokesmen to present to the general session. This 
report, along with all others, will be submitted to the 
committee and staff for use in compiling the final 
report. This procedure will be followed for each of 
the six major questions on the agendum. 


Anticipated Outcomes 


The Committee’s completed report to the President 
on the significant and pressing problems in education 
will deal with three main phases of the Conference 
program: (1) The Committee’s own studies; (2) the 
findings and reports of the State conferences; and 
(3) results of the White House Conference. 

Based upon this widespread study and formulation 
of local and State programs by many thoughtful 
citizens, the White House Conference will provide 
opportunity for a sharing of experiences and points 
of view on educational problems in a national focus. 
Through this working conference of lay citizens and 
educators will come an opportunity to: 

—emphasize the importance of education to the 
national well-being; 

—report on the progress being made in the sev- 
eral States; 
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—summarize the resources available and needed 
to keep American education operating at a 
level essential for national security and well- 
being; 

—demonstrate clearly what the citizens of the 
48 States and participating Territories can do 
and want to do to meet their educational 
needs; 

—indicate how citizens wish to have support 
and participation in various phases of educa- 
tion allocated among the severa! levels of 
government; 

—give impetus to efforts to improve education. 


National Woodrow Wilson Fellowship 
Program 


Tue Nationat Wooprow Witson FELLowsHIP 
ProGRAM, operating under the Association of 
Graduate Schools of the Association of American 
Universities, is beginning its canvassing for nomi- 
nations for fellowships for the academic year 1956-57 
this September. 

The fellowships are awarded upon invitation only, 
subsequent to the nomination of promising candi- 
dates by faculty members. Nominations are 
requested on the basis of the highest qualities of 
intellect, character, and personality. The intent of 
the program is to provide an opportunity for young 
men and women who possess these qualities to 
undertake a year of advanced study in a graduate 
school of their choice and thus to determine whether 
they wish to enter the profession of teaching and 
scholarship. 

In the past year 159 fellowships were awarded 
from among 1,522 nominations received from faculty 
members at 437 institutions. These fellows come 
from 109 different colleges and universities; they are 
attending 38 graduate schools; and their fields of 
study cover 19 departments. 

Currently the fellowships are restricted to awards 
for study in the fields of the social sciences and 
humanities, and they are designed primarily for those 
who have not yet begun formal graduate work. 
Students from any college or university will be con- 
sidered. Upwards of 150 fellows will be appointed 
for the coming academic year. Each will be granted 
a sum of money sufficient to guarantee him an ade- 
quate living for the year of his incumbency, the nor- 
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mal stipend for an unmarried fellow being $1,250 
plus an amount to cover tuition. Adjustments in 
the stipend are made for married fellows and in case 
of other special considerations. 

Twelve regional committees carry on the work of 
recruiting and selecting fellows from the United 
States and Canada. Fellows are appointed only 
after a personal interview before one of these com- 
mittees. To permit the committees to complete 
their work in good time, nominations for the fellow- 
ships must be entered before November 15, 1955. If 
the address of the regional chairman for an area is 
not available locally, nominations may be sent to 
Robert F. Goheen, National Director, National 
Woodrow Wilson Fellowship Program, South Re- 
union Hall, Princeton, N. J. 





Professional Education Report 


A COMPREHENSIVE REPORT on education for the 
leading professions in the United States has just been 
issued by the Office of Education. It is titled 
Education for the Professions. The report is more 
detailed and extensive than any other on this subject 
since the turn of the century. 


Authorities in more than a score of professions 
contributed to the publication, which describes the 
professions, reports the development and current 
status of education for them, indicates some of the 
major problems in professional education, lists 
schools offering professional study, and presents 
additional reference information. 

Professional fields described in this publication 
are: Accountancy, agriculture, architecture, business 
administration, chiropody, dentistry, engineering, 
forestry, home economics, hospital administration, 
journalism, law, library service, medicine, music, 
nursing, occupational therapy, optometry, osteo- 
pathy, pharmacy, physical therapy, public adminis- 
tration, public health, social work, teaching, the- 
ology, and veterinary medicine. There are also 
chapters covering the education of officers in the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Air Force, Coast 
Guard, and Merchant Marine. 

Education for the Professions, a 317-page publica- 
tion, is available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., at $1.75 (paper) and $2.75 (buckram). 





International Education Activities 


of The Office of Education 


DUCATION has two important functions in 

international relations. First, education helps 
people to learn about each other, and thus creates 
the foundation of understanding. Secondly, it helps 
people to gain the knowledge they need to help 
themselves to a better standard of living. 

Some 16 laws and a variety of appropriation acts 
have been passed by the Congress since 1938 author- 
izing international educational programs. Several 
Federal agencies receive appropriations under these 
authorizations. Major responsibilities for carrying 
out these programs are delegated to various public 
and private agencies. 

Thus there are a number of different international 
educational programs in existence, but they have 
certain common characteristics. They all involve 
the use of public funds to move people to and from 
the United States for the purpose of sharing ideas 
and skills. They all involve giving or receiving 
instruction both in and out of the classroom, or 
observation tours for educational purposes. 

The Office of Education has two major areas of 
international educational responsibility: Statutory 
and transferred responsibilities. 


Statutory Responsibilities of the Office 


The first area of responsibility of the Office in 
international education involves activities financed 
by direct appropriation by Congress. The first 
annual report of the first Commissioner of Education 
(1868) included a section on educational develop- 
ments in Europe, which is probably the oldest 
federal activity in the field of international educa- 
tion. At that time the United States still con- 
sidered itself an underdeveloped area educationally, 
and for a good many years one of the acknowledged 
responsibilities of the Office of Education was to 
make available to educators in this country informa- 
tion on education in Europe. The act of 1896, 
which redefined the responsibilities of the Office in 
this area, established this activity as a permanent 
legal responsibility. The regular international re- 
sponsibilities now include a variety of activities. 


* Assistant Commissioner for International Education, Office 
of Education. 
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Comparative education.—The first responsibility is 
the studying and reporting on educational practices 
and interpreting educational situations in foreign 
countries. The Office has published a series of 
booklets describing education in other countries 
which have been useful to comparative education- 
ists and to other people interested in educational and 
cultural developments overseas. In order to make 
current information available as quickly as possible, 
the Office last year initiated two new enterprises in 
this field: the first was a concise periodical report 
on educational developments around the world en- 
titled “Comparative Education News-Notes’”’; the 
second was a series of multilithed reports of educa- 
tion overseas, such as Education in Vietnam, and 
The Nuclear School in Peru. 

Evaluation of foreign academic credentials —The 
second of the traditional international responsibili- 
ties is the evaluation of the educational experience of 
foreign students applying for admission to American 
educational institutions. International educational 
relationships have greatly expanded since the end of 
the World War II. The largest number of visiting 
foreign students in American universities before the 
war was about 7,000; in the academic year 1954-55 
the number was over 34,000. Furthermore, stu- 
dents are coming from new areas. Large numbers 
of students are coming to the United States from 
countries in South Asia, whereas formerly almost all 
of them went to Europe. There were about 2,000 
Indian students, for example, in our institutions of 
higher education during the last academic year. 


This development imposes a severe strain on many 
American colleges and universities. They are render- 
ing an important national service in devoting a 
substantial proportion of their energies to the in- 
terests of these visiting students. The Office is 
cooperating in a variety of ways, and one of the most 
important is in giving, on request, evaluations of the 
academic records of students from overseas. About 
3,000 foreign credentials are processed each year; in 
1 recent year they involved 37 languages. 

Consultation on curriculum changes.—International 
education in the broadest sense is one of the im- 
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portant developments in education in our times. An 
increasingly large number of our young people need 
special training to equip them for careers in inter- 
national relations; a growing number of institutions 
and school systems are experimenting with curri- 
culum changes designed to introduce American 
students more effectively to the world in which they 
live; great interest has been stimulated in the teach- 
ing of foreign languages; and a number of Federal 
agencies are involved in enterprises which cause them 
to seek professional advice on international educa- 
tional matters. In each of these areas advice and 
special services are provided by the Office. 

Recommendation on educational policies.—Educa- 
tion is rapidly growing in importance as an instru- 
ment for the implementation of foreign policy. The 
Office is responsible for advising the Department of 
State on the official position which this Government 
should adopt on international educational issues. 
Educational problems are frequently on the agenda 
of international meetings, such as those of the 
Organization of American States, the Caribbean 
Commission, the South Pacific Commission, and 
various United Nations agencies such as UNESCO, 
ILO, UNICEF, and ECOSOC. Each year in Geneva 
the International Bureau of Education and UNESCO 
hold a public education conference, where the repre- 
sentatives of participating nations offer reports 
which are later published for worldwide distribution. 
A large amount of work is involved in securing re- 
quired information and in preparing official state- 
ments’ for these and many other meetings and 
organizations. 


Transferred Responsibilities 


The second major area of responsibility of the 


Office for international matters includes those 
functions which are transferred from other Federal 
agencies. 

Veterans education abroad.—One of the newest 
responsibilities came from the Veterans Administra- 
tion. The “Korean GI Bill” (Public Law 550) stipu- 
lates that when veterans study overseas under this 
act their program of study must be pursued at an 
approved educational institution of higher learning. 
At the request of the Administrator of the Veterans 
Administration, the Office has reviewed several hun- 
dred programs of educational institutions around 
the world, and has advised the Veterans Adminis- 
tration concerning the equivalency of a large number 
of specific courses of study. 

Clearinghouse of information—A comparatively 
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new and still growing undertaking in the Office is 
the clearinghouse of information on individuals, both 
foreign and American, who have participated in the 
educational exchange programs of this Government. 
The number of such persons is substantial and no 
accurate list of them exists, though the clearinghouse 
now has records of some 21,000. No published lists 
are available for general distribution. 

Educational materials laboratory.—A third enter- 
prise, comparatively new in the Office, is the educa- 
tional materials laboratory. This is a monument to 
three-way cooperation between the Department of 
State, which provides the small amount of money 
needed for salaries and expenses, the American Text- 
book Publishers Institute, which contributes hun- 
dreds of the newest texts, and the Office of Educa- 
tion, which provides the space and operates the 
laboratory with consultant help from members of the 
Office staff. The users of the laboratory seem to in- 
crease in numbers with each passing week. They 
include many American educators bound overseas 
on a variety of enterprises and thousands of visitors 
from abroad. The laboratory also has on display 
interesting educational publications from overseas. 
It prepares, on requests received from abroad, lists 
of professional books recommended for purchase by 
our technical cooperation missions. 

Educators for technical assistance-—A fourth trans- 
ferred responsibility is recruitment of American 
educators for our education missions abroad which 
are under the jurisdiction of the International 
Cooperation Administration in the Department of 
State. Educational assistance to our friends in 
“underdeveloped” countries is becoming one of the 
most important aspects of our technical cooperation 
program. For one thing, education is one of our 
most exportable products to people who are eager 
to help themselves to find a better standard of living. 
For another, education is the essential foundation 
for other technical assistance programs, such as those 
in public health and agriculture. During the last 
calendar year the Office recruited and nominated for 
appointment by the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion (now the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion in the Department of State) about 200 American 
educators, most of them senior people who had 
achieved prominence in their profession. The Office 
is responsible for providing professional services on 
request to education missions in about 35 countries. 

These programs may be one of the most important 
educational enterprises of our generation. Approxi- 





mately half of the people of the world are under- 
privileged. Through education they are trying to 
secure access to the good things of life enjoyed by the 
more fortunate half. Education is the door to 
knowledge; knowledge is the essential foundation 
for a stable society capable of exploiting its own 
natural resources, of standing with pride on its own 
feet, and of contributing as an equal to a rapidly 
emerging new world order. 

Education is a sensitive and intimate thing. We 
are honored that so many people around the world 
trust us enough to invite us to help them. Our help 
consists primarily of paying the salaries of a number 
of educational technicians. Except for a limited 
amount of educational supplies, all we give is our 
knowledge, and we should be enriched by the giving. 

American teachers for foreign assignments.—A fifth 
and related activity is the recruitment, on behalf of 
the International Educational Exchange Service of 
the Department of State, of American teachers for 
assignment overseas under the Fulbright and Smith- 
Mundt and related acts authorizing exchange of 
persons programs. These are mostly elementary and 
secondary teachers, with a few at the junior college 
level. They have gone to some 50 countries, and 
most of them have been effective private ambassadors 
for all of us. These people go on one-way assign- 
ments and are not replaced in this country by 
foreign teachers, as is the case in the next and sixth 
of these programs to be discussed. 

Teacher exchanges.—The teacher exchange program 
is one of the best known of the educational activities 
now carried on by the Office. This program has 
touched many communities in every State in the 
Union. In many of these communities it has pro- 
vided the best opportunity the people have had for 
personal contact with the world abroad. Each 
American teacher who has gone overseas in this 
program has been replaced by a foreign teacher. 
This is a peculiarly effective way of helping people 
to get acquainted. 

Training for visiting teachers —The most rapidly 
growing international educational activity of the 
Office is the training program for visiting teachers 
from other countries. This activity began with 
teachers who came here under the programs which 
are the responsibility of the International Educa- 
tional Exchange Service and expanded when tech- 
nical assistance teams overseas began to send 
hundreds of teachers to this country for specialized 
training. Through these training programs our 
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concepts of the function of education in society are 
exported around the world. 

This responsibility imposes on cooperating Amer- 
ican institutions and school systems some important 
responsibilities. Many colleges and universities 
have cooperated with the Office in developing special 
programs for groups of foreign visitors. They must 
help the visitors to determine what it is in our educa- 
tion which should be adapted to the needs of very 
different societies. They must also advise their 
foreign guests concerning the best methods of © 
adapting what we have to meet their different needs. | 


Summary and Conclusion 


During the past fiscal year approximately 500 
American educational specialists and teachers were 
recruited for service overseas in some 50 countries. 
During the same period about 1,200 foreign teachers 
and educators received the services of the Office in 
this country, and were sent to study and to observe 
education in all of the 48 States and 2 Territories, 
and in more than 100 colleges and universities. 


It is the purpose of the Office to do all in its power 
to make these programs truly national in character. 
The Office regards itself as a holding corporation 
responsible to the profession of education in the 
United States and to the American people for the 
successful ‘operation of the international programs 
entrusted to it. 


These programs should do as much for us as they 
do for our friends abroad. We live in a new kind of 
world, and we have new responsibilities not con- 
templated a generation ago. Including our garrisons 
overseas, it has been estimated that at least 2 million 
Americans now live overseas, the equivalent of a 
49th State. This has created many educational 
problems for those who serve at home as well as 
those abroad. American education must train 
Americans to live and work effectively anywhere in 
the world, and to understand the peoples of the world 
and their problems. 


Our international educational programs have 
established an important educational pipeline to 
almost all the countries outside the Iron Curtain. 
We have an opportunity to learn as we teach and to 
receive while we share our knowledge. 


Education is an increasingly important instrument 
of foreign policy. This is one of the most important 
challenges to education in our generation. 
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Report of the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 


Its Significance to Education 


HE COMMISSION on _Intergovernmental 

Relations, established pursuant to Public Law 
109, 83d Congress, approved July 10, 1953, sub- 
mitted its report’ to the President for transmittal 
to the Congress under date of June 20, 1955. The 
Commission consisted of 25 members, 15 of whom 
were appointed by the President, and 5 each respec- 
tively by the President of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. Meyer Kestn- 
baum, president of Hart Schaffner & Marx, served as 
Chairman of the Commission. Alfred E. Driscoll, 
former Governor of New Jersey, served as Vice 
Chairman. 


Section 3 (a) of the act creating the Commission 
provided it with the following directive: 


The Commission shall study and investigate all of the present 
activities in which Federal aid is extended to State and local 
governments, the interrelationships of the financing of this aid, 
and the sources of the financing of governmental programs. The 
Commission shall determine and report whether there is justifica- 
tion for Federal aid in the various fields in which Federal aid is 
extended; whether Federal control with respect to these activities 
should be limited, and, if so, to what extent; whether Federal aid 
should be limited to cases of need; and all other matters incident 
to such Federal aid, including the ability of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States to finance activities of this nature. 


Section 3 (c) of the act, as amended, directed the 
Commission, not later than June 30, 1955, to submit 
to the President for transmittal to the Congress its 
final report, including recommendations for legis- 
lative action. 


The responsibilities of the Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations are related to but dis- 
tinguishable from those of the Commission on Organ- 
ization of the Executive Branch of the Government. 
The latter commission has been concerned with the 
organization, efficiency, propriety, and cost of the 
activities carried on by the Executive Branch, while 
the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations has 
centered its attention on the functional and fiscal 
relationships among the Federal, State, and local 
governments. 


! The Commission on Intergovernmental Relations. 4 Report to the President 
for Transmittal to the Congress. Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing 
Office. June 1955. 311 pp. Price $1.25. 
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The Commission has conducted its work in four 
principal ways: (a) Through its own research staff; 
(6) through subcommittees named from the member- 
ship of the Commission; (c) through study and 
advisory committees; and (d) through the employ- 
ment of management consulting and research organ- 
izations to prepare special studies. 


Recommendations Relating to Education 


The principal findings and recommendations of the 
Commission relating to education are found in part 
II, chapter 6, Agriculture, pages 150-166; and part 
II, chapter 9, Education, pages 185-197. In addi- 
tion to the foregoing specific findings and recommen- 
dations made in the field of education, chapter 5 of 
the report, pages 118-144, provides an extended dis- 
cussion of the history and development of Federal 
grants-in-aid. The various Federal grants in the 
field of education are referred to in the discussion. 


Chapter 6, Agriculture, pages 150-166, contains 
the only specific recommendation relating to higher 
education found in the Report of the Commission. 
This limitation is noted and explained as follows in 
footnote 2, page 188, chapter 9, Education, “Chapter 
6, on agriculture, has dealt with some of the Federal 
programs affecting agricultural research and educa- 
tion as carried on by the land-grant colleges. How- 
ever, the Commission has had neither the time nor 
the resources to conduct adequate inquiries into 
other aspects of National-State relations in the field 
of higher education.” The following recommenda- 
tion is presented, page 154, chapter 6, Agriculture: 


It is recommended that the various statutes which authorize 
grants-in-aid to State experiment stations for research be con- 
solidated into a single law. The Commission also favors greater 
use of State research facilities, by both grants-in-aid and National- 
State contractual arrangements, and less emphasis upon strictly 
Federal research facilities. ‘The Commission recognizes the out- 
standing success achieved by the grants to land-grant colleges in 
But in the large majority of 
land-grant institutions, these Federal grants are only a minute 
fraction of State expenditures. In the fiscal year 1953, Morrill 
Act funds comprised 10 percent or more of total expenditures for 
resident instruction in only 8 land-grant institutions. The Com- 
mission believes that the way should be opened for using Morrill 
Act funds in closely related National-State agricultural activities 
Therefore, it is reco m 
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support of resident instruction. 


administered by the land-grant colleges 





mended that Congress authorize the use of Morrill moneys for 
agricultural research, as well as resident instruction, when the 
recipient State so desires. Because of the small size of the 
present grant, the Commission does not recommend that State 
matching requirements be introduced. 


Recommendations of the Commission as presented 
in chapter 9, Education, relate to four areas of edu- 
cational concern: (a) School lunch programs, (bd) 
schools in federally affected areas, (c) vocational 
education, and (d) elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. The recommendations appear as follows. 


School Lunch Programs 


The Commission recognizes the accomplishments of the school- 
lunch program and recommends that States take action to expand 
the program to include many schools and school children presently 
unable to participate. 

With respect to Federal assistance to State and local school- 
lunch programs, the Commission recommends (1) the continuation 
of commodity donations as long as these stocks continue to be 
acquired and held as surplus by the National Government; and 
(2) the reduction and elimination of cash grants after a reasonable 
period of time, with the assumption by States, localities, and 
parents of full responsibility for the cash financing required. 


Schools in Federally-Affected Areas 


The Commission recommends that legislative authorization be 
continued for grants for school construction and operation in 
Federally-affected areas for such time as the need exists. 


Vocational Education 


The Commission recommends that legislative action be taken 
to limit Federal grants-in-aid in behalf of vocational education to 
subjects vested with a clear and special national interest, and to 
establish new categories of Federal grants only to stimulate forms 
of training especially important to the national interest. It is 
further recommended that existing grants not meeting these 
criteria be eliminated after a reasonable period of time. 


Elementary and Secondary Education 


The Commission recommends that responsibility for providing 
general public education continue to rest squarely upon the States 
and their political subdivisions. The Commission further recom- 
mends that the States act vigorously and promptly to discharge 
this responsibility. The Commission does not recommend a 
general program of Federal financial assistance to elementary and 
secondary education, believing that the States have the capacity 
to meet their educational requirements. However, where, upon 
a clear factual finding of need and lack of resources, it is demon- 
strated that one or more States do not have sufficient tax resources 
to support an adequate school system, the National Government, 
through some appropriate means, would be justified in assisting 
such States temporarily in financing the construction of school 
facilities—exercising particular caution to avoid interference by 
the National Government in educational processes or programs. 


Reports and Studies Relating to Education 


In developing the findings and recommendations 


included in its final report the Commission had before 
it a number of committee reports and special studies. 
Several of these reports and studies relate in whole 
or in part to education. 


A Study Committee on Federal Responsibilities 
in the Field of Education was established by the 
Commission. The report of this committee has 
been printed separately.’ 

The study committee was under the chairmanship 
of Adam S. Bennion, Salt Lake City, Utah; member 
of the Council of the Twelve, the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints; chairman, Utah Public 
School Survey Commission; and included as members 
Thomas C. Boushall, Richmond, Va.; president, the 
Bank of Virginia; member, Virginia State Board of 
Education; Samuel Miller Brownell, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education; A. Boyd Campbell, Jackson, 
Miss.; chairman, Mississippi School Supply Co.; 
chairman, Education Committee, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States; Alfred E. Driscoll, 
Haddonfield, N. J.; president, Warner-Lambert 
Pharmaceutical Co., vice chairman, Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations, former governor of 
New Jersey; Oscar A. Ehrhardt, St. Louis, Mo.; 
secretary, St. Louis CIO Industrial Union Council; 
chairman, St. Louis School Board; T. Norman Hurd, 
Albany, N. Y.; director of the Budget, State of New 


-York; Edward H. Litchfield, Ithaca, N. Y.; dean, 


School of Business and Public Administration, 
Cornell University; Carl J. Megel, Chicago, IIl.; 
president, American Federation of Teachers; Mrs. 
H. M. Mulberry, Chicago, Ill.; vice president, 
National School Boards Association; member, Chi- 
cago Board of Education; Very Rev. Msgr. Thomas 
J. Quigley, Pittsburgh, Pa.; superintendent of 
Catholic Schools, Diocese of Pittsburgh; president, 
Department of Superintendents, National Catholic 
Educational Association; Hubert H. Race, New 
York, N. Y.; consultant on manager development, 
Management Consultation Services, General Electric 
Co.; Roy E. Simpson, Sacramento, Calif.; superin- 
tendent of public instruction, State of California; 
president, National Council of Chief State School 
Officers (1953-54); Paul D. West, Atlanta, Ga.; 
superintendent of Fulton County Schools; member, 


‘Legislative Commission, National Education Asso- 


ciation; member, executive committee, : American 


9 A Study Commitice Report on Federal Responsibility in the Field of Education 
Submitted to the Commission on Intergovernmenta! Relations by the Study 
Committee on Federal Responsibility in the Field of Education. Washington 25, 
D. C., U. 8. Government Printing Office, June 1955. 154 p. Price 50 cents, 
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Association of School Administrators (1953-54); and 
Henry M. Wriston, Providence, R. I.; president, 
Brown University. 

Special additional statements were submitted by 
Commissioner Brownell and Monsignor Quigley. 
Carl J. Megel, Paul D. West, and Roy E. Simpson 
declined to sign the report of the Study Committee 
and submitted dissenting views or statements. 

The Study Committee, as did the Commission, 
limited its consideration to problems of education 
relating to elementary and secondary education. 
The following statement was presented in this 
connection: 

A staff report on the question of Federal aid in the financing of 
higher education was prepared for the Committee by C. DeWitt 
Hardy, Executive Director of the Council on Cleveland Higher 
Education. The Committee has not had time to consider the 


report, and submits it under separate cover, without comment, 
for the information of the Commission. 


The report prepared by Mr. Hardy has not been 
made available in published form. 

A number of additional committee reports and 
special studies, while not addressed primarily to the 
problems of education, do impinge upon it in signifi- 
cant ways. The most important additional reports 
and studies touching upon education are the following: 

A Description of 25 Federal Grants-in-Aid Pro- 
grams.*—Included in the 25 Federal grants-in-aid 
programs described are: Resident Instruction at 
Land-Grant Colleges (chapter 5, p. 27-31); School 
Lunches (chap. 10, p. 56-61); School Construction 
in Federally Affected Areas (chap. 11, p. 62-69); 
School Operation and Maintenance in Federally 
Affected Areas (chap. 12, p. 70-74); Vocational 
Education (chap. 13, p. 70-74). 

Summaries of Survey Reports on the Administrative 
and Fiscal Impact, of Federal Grants-in-Aid$— 
Summaries are presented of studies made in the 
States of Connecticut, Kansas,.Michigan, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, Washington, and Wyoming. Studies 
of the impact of educational grants are generally 
included. 

A Survey Report on the Impact of Federal Grants- 
in-Aid on the Structure and Functions of State and 


§ Submitted to the Commission on Intergovermental Relations. Washington, 
D. C., U. 8 Government Printing Office, June 1955. 179 p. Price 55 cents 
(paper). 

4 Prepared from Original Survey Reports Submitted to the Commission on In- 
tergovernmenta! Relations by Management Consulting and Research Organiza- 
tions. Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, June 1955. 120 pp. 
Price 40 cents. 
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Local Governments.\—This report contains a general 
analysis and special reports on studies in 25 indi- 
vidual States. Educational grants-in-aid are usually 
included. 


A Study Committee Report on Payments in Lieu of 
Taxes and Shared Revenues."—The report gives 
attention to the program of school assistance in 
Federally affected areas. 


An Advisory Committee Report on Local Govern- 
ment.'—This study includes an appraisal of the 
impact of grants-in-aid, including educational grants, 
upon local government. 


A Study Committee Report on Federal Aid to Public 
Health’—Chapter 5, Training, pages 11-12, gives 
consideration to fellowships and grants-in-aid to 
educational institutions for the health sciences. 


A Study Commitice Report on Federal Aid to Agri- 
culture.*°—The report, in chapter 4, pages 9-10, gives 
special consideration to the program of Federal as- 
sistance to land-grant colleges, and presents the 
following recommendations: 


In terms of the principles and criteria used by the Committee 
in delineating Federal and State responsibilities, the function of 
ldad-grant college administration and operation lies clearly within 
tke sphere of the States. 


It is recognized that the original purposes of the Federal grants 

nder the Morrill Acts were achieved many years ago—namely, 
tke establishment in each State of a land-grant college. These 
institutions have long since achieved a strong and secure basis 
within the governmental framework of each State. Finally it is 
recognized that the present Federal grant bears no particular 
relationship to the need of the various States and their respective 
land-grant institutions nor does it bear any relationship to the 
fiscal capacity of the various States. 


However, in view of (a) the very small magnitude of the grant, 
(6) the highly satisfactory relationship developed over a long 
period of time between the Federal Government and the land- 
grant colleges and (c) the usefulness of the present grant as a 
benchmark against which the future posture of the Federal Gov- 
ernment can be measured in relationship to higher education 


+ Submitted to the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations by the Govern- 
mental Affairs Institute. Washington, 25, D. C., U. 8. Government Printing 
Office, June 1955. 489 p. Price $1.50 (paper). 

Submitted to the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations by the Study 
Committee on Payments in Lieu of Taxes and Shared Revew Washington 25, 
D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, June 1955. 197 p. Price @ cents. 

7 Submitted to the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations by the Advisory 
Committee on Local Government. Washington 25, D. C., U. S. Government 
Printing Office, June 1955. 62 p. Price 30 cents (paper). 

* Submitted to the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations by the Study 
Committee on Federal Aid to Public Health. Washington 25, D. C., U. 8. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, June 1955. 53. Price 25 cents. 

* Submitted to the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations by the Study 
Committee on Federal Aid to Agriculture. Washington 25, D. C., U. 5. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, June 1955. 38p. Price 20 cents. 








throughout the country—namely, Federal financial assistance 
without any trace of Federal control of State educational policies, 
programs, and processes—no basic change in the present grant is 
recommended. The Committee emphasizes that this conclusion 
should not constitute a precedent with regard to the question of 
Federal financial assistance to education generally. 

However, the Committee does recommend consolidating the 
different pieces of enabling legislation into a single statute so that 
the administration and accounting of the grant may be simplified 
at Federal and State levels. 


The foregoing reports may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S$. Government 
Printing Office, at the prices indicated. Information 
concerning other reports issued by the Commission 
may be secured by writing to the Superintendent of 
Documents. 





Classification of Institutions of Higher 
Education by Size of Enrollment 


STATISTICAL REPORTS from the Office of Education 
have for many years presented data on institutions 
of higher education classified according to curricular- 
organizational “type” (such as universities and lib- 
eral arts colleges). However, a classification of in- 
stitutions by size of enrollment has long been needed. 
A very small liberal arts college, for example, is 
different in many important respects from a large 
liberal arts college enrolling, say, 2,500 or more resi- 
dent students. With this situation in mind, the 
Office of Education plans in future statistical reports 
to classify institutions of higher education into the 
foilowing 7 size-categories using the fall (November) 
enrollment of resident students of college grade: 
10,000 or more; 5,000-9,999; 2,500-4,999; 1,000- 
2,499: 500-999; 200-499; less than 200. 

The Office of Education does not “recommend” 
that others use these size-categories; but wishes to 
inform interested persons that this set of size- 
categories is being adopted by the Office as suitable 
for its current statistical purposes. 

The set of size-categories listed above is not, of 
course, immutable. Either more categories or fewer 
may be considered more appropriate in the future 
or for special purposes. It is hoped, however, that 
in the interest of easy comparability of data any 
person making a size-classification of institutions of 
higher education will consider the possible suitability 
for his purposes of the categories listed above. 

In connection with future reports on enrollment, 
the Office of Education will classify higher educa- 
tional institutions (a) by curricular-organizational 
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type (universities, liberal arts colleges, etc.), (b) by 
type of control (public or private), and (c) by size of 
fall (November) enrollment of resident students of 
college grade. The number of first-time students in 
institutions in the different size-categories will be 
reported, as well as the number of “undergraduate 
or first-professional” students, the number of grad- 
uate students, and the number of extension students 
of college grade. The same size-categories will also 
be: used in the quadrennial statistical report on 
college libraries. Eventually, the same size-cate- 
gories may also be utilized in connection with reports 
on financial statistics of higher education. 

The purpose of the present note is simply to give 
advance publication to the set of size-categories being 
adopted by the Office of Education (based on Novem- 
ber enrollment of resident students of college grade). 





Ford Foundation Fellowships 


Tue Forp Founpation has for some years offered 
fellowships for study and research on foreign areas. 
For the academic year 1955-56 a total of 64 were 
granted for study and research on Asia and the 
Near East. Fellowships provide for up to 18 
months of graduate work in the United States or 
abroad on the cultures, histories, and current pro- 
blems of stated foreign areas. 

For the year 1956-57 the Ford Foundation wili 
offer fellowships for graduate or post-doctoral work 
in the social sciences or humanities that pertains to 
Africa, Asia, the Near East, the Soviet Union, or 
Eastern Europe. Fellowships will be available to 
persons under 40 years of age. Applications will be 
accepted through December 15, 1955. Address 
The Ford Foundation, Foreign-Area Fellowship 
Programs, 477 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





Study of Undergraduate Courses 


Onto State University has announced a five- 
member committee to guide a study of undergradu- 
ate courses leading to the bachelor’s degree at the 
university. This committee, working on assign- 
ment by the university’s Council on Instruction, will 
seek a “clear and workable definition of what may 
properly be expected of any curriculum” for under- 
graduates other than those which provide the student 
with specialized training. The group will correlate 
studies now being made by special committees in each 
of the five undergraduate colleges at Ohio State. 
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Advanced Placement Tests 


HE COLLEGE Entrance Examination Board 

has announced a program of 12 Advanced 
Placement Tests which will enable colleges to grant 
advanced course standing and credit to students 
admitted with superior high-school training. The 
tests, which have been developed experimentally 
during the past 3 years by the School and College 
Study of Admission with Advanced Standing, will 
be regularly administered by the College Board for 
the first time during the week of May 7, 1956. 


The Board's Program 


Addition of the special tests to the College Board’s 
national program of college entrance examinations 
was made possible by a grant of $50,000 from the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, sponsor of 
the School and College Study of Admission with 
Advanced Standing and other experimental efforts 
to coordinate the objectives and procedures of sec- 
ondary schools and colleges. These projects have 
included the School and College Study of General 
Education, which explored the possibility of com- 
bining school and college curriculums to produce a 
continuous educational process, and the Program for 
Early Admission to College through which a number 
of colleges admitted selected scholarship winners who 
had not completed the full high school course. 

With the addition of the Advanced Placement 
Tests, the College Board will provide a program of 
tests which makes it possible for colleges to grant 
early admission, regular admission, and admission 
with advanced standing. This introduces a flexi- 
bility in the area of transition from school to college 
which serves the needs of students of different 
degrees of ability and academic preparation. 


Purpose of the Tests 


The purpose of the Advanced Placement Tests is 
to encourage superior preparation of college candi- 
dates in the schools by providing means. whereby 
able students can demonstrate their readiness for 
work more advanced than that regularly required in 
freshman studies. Before taking the Advanced 
Placement Tests students will follow the customary 
procedure of applying for admission to college, taking 
any tests which may be required for admission, and 
receiving notification of admission or rejection. 

Whether or not the admitted student who then 
takes the Advanced Placement Tests and gets a 
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satisfactory rating on them will receive academic 
point credit equivalent to his proficiency, in addition 
to permission to start certain college studies at the 
sophomore level, will be determined by the policy 
of the college to which he has been admitted. The 
more basic question of whether a candidate will be 
considered for advanced placement of any kind can 
be answered only by the college he has decided to 
attend. Ordinarily candidates for advanced place- 
ment will have taken special school courses equiva- 
lent to freshman college courses, but a student of 
any school may take any or all of the 12 tests. 


Character of the Tests 


In accepting responsibility for the Advanced 
Placement Test program, the College Board expressed 
the belief that there is sufficient similarity in content 
and objectives in the beginning courses of its member 
colleges to make a single testing program useful to 
many of those which want to measure accomplish- 
ment in the traditional study areas. The tests wiil 
therefore be based on course descriptions prepared 
by examining committees to indicate the scope and 
content of the typical courses in each field which 
would be considered adequate preparation for more 
advanced study. Each committee will be composed 
of six distinguished teachers, four from colleges and 
two from schools. They will be assisted by test 
specialists of the Educational Testing Service, which 
will also administer the program for the College 
Board. A research program will measure the effec- 
tiveness of the tests and provide interpretive mate- 
rials for their use. An integral feature of the program 
will be a series of conferences between school and 
college teachers and administrators interested in the 
preparation of superior students. 

The 12 fields in which Advanced Placement Tests 
will be offered next May are American history, 
biology, chemistry, composition, European history, 
French, German, Latin, literature, mathematics, 
physics, and Spanish, areas which were selected as of 
most general interest. The examining committees 
for the tests will endeavor to make the program as 
flexible and sensitive as possible to the characteristics 
of specialized courses developed by schools in these 
fields. Schools which have advanced courses in other 
areas or which differ materially from the Advanced 
Placement Test course descriptions, however, are 
encouraged to communicate with colleges about 
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advanced placement rather than to advise their 
students to take tests which may not be appropriate. 

In preparing the tests, the committees will be 
guided basically by published descriptions of course 
content and scope. The degree of skills measured 
and subject matter covered will exceed that of the 
regular College Board Achievement Tests which 
many, if not most, of the advanced placement candi- 
dates will have taken earlier for admission. The 
choice of testing methods will vary from committee to 
committee, depending largely on the subject to be 
tested, and may be wholly essay, may combine essay 
and objective question techniques, or, in the case of 
modern languages, may utilize methods of measuring 
listening comprehension. The time required for each 
test may also vary but in no case will exceed 3 hours. 


Procedures 


The test scores of each candidate will be reported 
to the college which he will attend and to his school 
on a 5-point scale ranging from “High Honors” to 
“Fail.” These scores will be assigned by teachers of 
wide experience selected and assembled especially for 
this purpose and will represent their judgment of the 
candidate’s test performance. The scores will not 


imply a commitment of any kind by the college, 
which may wish to review the candidate’s test work 
or consider other evidence of ‘his eligibility for 


advanced standing. 

By September 1, colleges had received the scores, 
copies of the examinations, the candidate’s test 
papers and answer sheets, statistical tables showing 
the score distribution of all candidates who took each 
test, and a form on which to report to the College 
Board whether or not advanced placement and 
academic point credit have been granted. Schools 
will receive the same examination materials by 
October | with the exception of the candidate’s test 
papers, which will be supplied after October 15 if 
the schools request them. 

The financial grant of the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education was made to cover the deficit 
anticipated during the first 2 years of the program’s 
operation when the number of students taking the 
tests is expected to be less than 2,000 each year. 
‘The fee for each test will be $10, and students will 
take an average of only two tests. Detailed informa- 
tion on the program with descriptions of fields of 
study covered by tests and examples of the kinds of 
questiors and written exercises included will be avail- 
able to candidates, schools, and colleges early this fall. 
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Undergraduate Work at Stanford 


StanrorD University, which is engaged in a long- 
range study of :ts undergraduate education program, 
has redesignated the Faculty of Humanities and 
Sciences as the School of Humanities and Sciences. 
The school comprises 21 academic departments. 
Under the direction of an executive committee 
headed by the president of the university, the study 
group is investigating the effectiveness of teaching, 
intellectual stimulation of graduates, and course 
offerings. The university’s academic council has 
approved in principle an integrated 4-year program 
to replace the present system of upper and lower 


_ divisions. 





NATO Fellowship Program 


Tue ‘Nortx Atiantic Councit plans to initiate a 
NATO fellowship program in 1956. The aim of 
this program is to strengthen the ties between 
NATO Member States on both sides of the Atlantic 
by encouraging the study of historical, political, 
legal, social, linguistic, and strategic problems that 
will reveal the common traditions, historical experi- 
ence, and present needs of the North Atlantic Area 
considered as a community. 

Two categories of awards are contemplated: 
NATO Research Fellowships for established scholars 
at the highest level, and Long-Term Fellowships for 
younger scholars at the postgraduate level who will 
be affiliated with an institution of higher education 
for an academic year. The candidates must be 
nationals of NATO Member States and must under- 
take to pursue their research in one or more NATO 
member countries. 

In the furtherance of this program in the United 
States, the Department of State has asked the Con- 
ference Board of Associated Research Councils to 
assist in the receipt of applications and the screening 
of candidates for the post-doctoral research fellow- 
ships for scholars of eminence. The Department 
has also asked the Institute of International Educa- 
tion to fulfill these functions in connection with the 
Long-Term Graduate Fellowships. The Conference 
Board is located at 2101 Constitution Avenue, NW., 
Washington 25, D. C., and the Institute of Inter- 
national Education at 1 East 67th Street, New York 
21, N. Y. Further information on NATO Fellow- 
ships and on the method of applying for them will 
be made known in the early fall of 1955. 
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College Housing Amendments of 1955 


HE EIGHTY-FOURTH CONGRESS, in its 

first session, approved several amendments to 
the College Housing program which were signed by 
the President on August 11, 1955. These amend- 
ments are being administered by the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency as the original College Hous- 
ing program has been since 1950, and similarly the 
Office of Education will continue to provide educa- 
tional advisory services. The amended program has 
five important features: 

1. The program is broadened to include “other 
educational facilities,” which are defined by the act 
as cafeterias or dining halls, student centers or 
student unions, infirmaries or other inpatient or out- 
patient health facilities, and other essential service 
facilities. 


2. The maximum term of the loans was increased 
from 40 to 50 years. 


3. The total loan fund was increased from $300 
million to $500 million, of which not to exceed $100 
million is provided for “other educational facilities.” 


4. The interest rate was lowered from its previous 


level of 3.25 to 2.75 percent. 


5. Junior colleges are specifically designated as 
eligible participants in the College Housing program. 
Attached to this specific and new provision is a 
second phase which states that a corporation may be 
established by an educational institution for the sole 
purpose of providing housing or other educational 
facilities for students and faculty, and to participate 
in the College Housing program. 


Other Educational Facilities 


Under this new category in the Amendments of 
1955, certain facilities are specifically identified as 
eligible for participation in the College Housing 
program. An amount not to exceed $100 million in 
outstanding funds is provided for loans on other edu- 
cational facilities. A limitation in the original act 
will still apply to the new category of construction 


*Dr. Decker is Chief, Educational Advisory Services on Col- 
lege Housing program, and Mr. Rork is program representative, 
Educational Advisory Services on College Housing program, 
Office of Education. 
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that it must be undertaken in an economical manner 
and not be of elaborate or extravagant design or 
materials. 

Cafeterias or dining halls may be planned as 
separate and distinct projects and for the total 
needs of the campus. Under the original act such 
facilities could be included for only the students 
being housed under a college housing loan project. 
Now under the new amendment cafeterias and 
dining halls may be planned and financed as separate 
and distinct facilities. 

Student centers or student unions may be con- 
structed with college housing funds. It is under- 
stood that the usual student services could be 
included in the facilities, such as food and dining, 
lounge, recreation, book store, postal facilities, 
offices for student organizations, and conference 
rooms. 

Infirmaries or other inpatient or outpatient health 
facilities may be planned and constructed with 
college housing funds. It is understood that such 
facilities may be separate and distinct projects 
conveniently located on a campus for student and 
faculty use. 

“Other essential service facilities,” as included in 
the amendments, have not been fully interpreted to 
date. The Senate Committee report, however, did 
rule out gymnasiums and stadiums. It also appears 
that libraries, laboratories, and other educational 
facilities are excluded. In general, it seemed to be 
the desire of the Congress to assist colleges and 
universities in the financing and construction of 
essential service facilities allied to food, residential, 
student centers, and health. 

“Other educational facilities” are defined in the 
amendment as (1) new structures suitable for use as 
cafeterias or dining halls, student centers or student 
unions, infirmaries or other inpatient or outpatient 
health facilities, and for other essential service 
facilities, and (2) structures suitable for the above- 
listed uses provided by rehabilitation, alteration, 
conversion, or improvement of existing structures 
which are otherwise inadequate for such uses. 

















Period of Amortization 
The maximum period of amortization of college 
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housing loans has been extended from 40 to 50 
years. Revenue bonds held by the College Housing 
program may be redeemed by the educational! 
institution without penalty in less than the maximum 
loan period. 


Interest Rate 


The interest rate on college housing loans, as 
determined by the Administrator, shal] not be more 
than the higher of (1) 2.75 percent per year, or (2) 
the tota! of one-quarter of 1 percent per year added 
to the rate of interest paid by the Administrator on 
funds obtained from the Secretary of the Treasury. 
An interest rate of 2.75 percent will be established 
on college housing loans and on contracts under 
which loan funds have not been fully disbursed prior 
to the date of enactment of the College Housing 
Amendments of 1955. 

In connection with the low rate of interest pro- 
vided in the amendments, it is also stated that an 
cligible loan may be made provided funds can not 
be obtained by the educational institution from 
other sources upon terms as favorable as the terms 
of the Government loan. Under previous provisions 
of the program, loans were not made unless the 
educational institution was unable to secure the 
necessary funds from other sources upon terms and 
conditions generally comparable to the terms and 
conditions applied to Government loans. The 
former interest rate was 3.25 and a comparable rate 
was considered to be 3.50 percent. 


Junior Colleges and Corporations 


While the original Housing Act of 1950 did not 
specifically mention junior colleges as being eligible 
for participation in the program, nevertheless, they 
have been considered eligible and have participated 
in the program. The new amendments define an 
educational institution which may participate in the 
program as one “offering at least a 2-year program 
acceptable for full credit toward a baccalaureate 
degree, including any public educational institution, 
or any private educational institution no part of the 
net earnings of which inures to the benefit of any 
private ehareholder or individual.” 

A minor amendment provides that any corpora- 
tion (no part of the net earnings of which inures to 
the benefit of any private shareholder or individual) 
established by any educational institution which has 
for its sole purpose the providing of housing or other 
educational facilities for students or students and 
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faculty of such institutx 
program. 

Application forms and detailed information rela- 
tive to their completion for college housing loans may 
be secured from the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency Central Office, Normandy Building, 1626 K 
Street, NW., Washington, D. C., and its Regional 
Offices which are listed below. 


may participate in the 


Regional Offices, Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Community Facilities Administration 





Region | Headquarters office 


. - States under each region 
No. | location 8 


I | 346 Broadway, New York 
i a, A3  Y. Big Pea Woy) Bw Dent WSs 
II | 1004 Widener Bldg., | Del., Md.,N. J., Pa., Va., 
| Chestnut & Juniper| W. Va, D. C. 
Sts., Philadelphia 7, | 
Pa. | 
50 Seventh St., NE., At- 
lanta 5, Ga. N. C., S. C., Tenn. 
Room 2000, Banker’s | Ill., Ind., Iowa, Mich., 
Bldg., 105 West Adams Minn., Nebr., N. Dak., 
St., Chicago 3, Ill. | Qhio, S. Dak., Wis 
Federal Center, 300 West | Ark., Colo., Kans., La., 
Vickery Blvd., Fort Mo., N. Mex., Okla., 
Worth 4, Texas. Tex. 
| 870 Market St., San Fran- | Ariz., Calif., Idaho, Mont., 
cisco 2, Calif Nev., Oreg., Utah, 
Wash., Wyo., Alaska, 


Guam, Hawaii. 


Conn., Maine, Mass., N. 


Ala., Fla., Ga., Ky., Miss., 





Advance Planning Program 


Under Title I of the Housing Amendments of 1955, 
the following changes were made in the Advance 
Planning program which are of interest to publicly 
supported colleges and universities. 


(1) The Housing and Home Finance Agency Administrator is 
authorized to establish a revolving fund for the making of plan- 
ning advances. In addition to the $10 million authorized under 
the Housing Act of 1954, there is authorized to be appropriated 
to the fund $12 million, $12 million, and $14 million to be made 
available on or after July 1, 1956, 1957, and 1958 and, in addition, 
such appropriation from year to year, thereafter as may be esti- 
mated to be necessary to maintain not to exceed a total of $48 
million in outstanding advances (and any undisbursed balances 
in the fund) for plans for projects which can be expected to be 
undertaken within a reasonable period of time. 

(2) Funds may be advanced under this planning program to 
public agencies in any one State not in excess of 10 percent of the 
aggregate authorized and appropriated to the revolving fund. 


It is understood that these funds are available to 
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publicly supported colleges and universities for the 
planning of any phase of an educational plant. It 
is understood that these funds are available primarily 
for preliminary plans. 

Application forms and detailed information may 
be secured from the Regional Offices of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, as listed under the 
College Housing program. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 











Government Publications 
How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 

“ashington 25, D. C. 


(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


Department of State, Division of Publications. 
Toward .a Stronger Foreign Service. Report of the 
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